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If additional, detailed information is desired concerning news items 
in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Information Service, 
enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. ; 

New teaching machines have been designed to aid 
teachers in instructing students at high-school and college 
levels in a wide range of subjects. Prof. B. F. Skinner of 
Harvard University has demonstrated one of these ma- 
chines at a Sept. meeting of the American Psychological 
Association in New York. They all make use of new facts 
about learning which have been discovered in a 25-year 
laboratory and classroom research program at Harvard. 
Skinner believes that the machines, with appropriate pro- 
gramming of material, will help to fill the demand for 
more education by freeing teachers from the routine 
chores of grading and drill exercises and providing more 
time for classroom discussion . The University of 
Wisconsin, for the third year, ranks first among Amer- 
ican universities in the number of doctoral degrees grant- 
ed during 1955-56, according to the Index to American 
Doctoral Dissertations compiled for the Association of 
Research Libraries. The number of Ph.D. degrees granted 
at Wisconsin was 349, compared with 304 at the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), 296 at Harvard, 282 at 
Illinois, 273 at Michigan, 272 at Columbia, 269 at New 
York University, 248 at Chicago, 242 at Ohio State, 229 
at Teachers College, Columbia, 228 at Minnesota, 200 at 
Cornell, and 192 at both Indiana and Yale. 

Carnegie Corp. of New York will sponsor a two-year 
$100,000 study of graduate education in the U. S., con- 
ducted by Bernard Berelson, professor of behavioral 
sciences, University of Chicago. Among the topics that 
Berelson will survey are the recruitment of students and 
placement of graduates, relations between graduate edu- 
cation and professional education and between graduate 
education and undergraduate programs, the development 
of postdoctoral programs, and problems of financial sup- 
port. In his final report, he will discuss important issues 
and problems facing graduate education, current policies 
and alternatives, and make recommendations about the 
formation of graduate school policies in the coming dec- 
ades .. . The NEA will hold a national working con- 
ference in Washington, D.C., Feb. 6-8, to provide answers 
to the question, “How much and what kind of attention 
are today’s high schools paying to the ‘academically 
bright’ students?” ... The newly formed Teacher Edu- 
cation Foundation, with an advisory council appointed 
by Pres. Logan Wilson of the University of Texas, will 
seek immediate and long-range solutions to the problem 
of recruiting and educating excellent administrators and 
teachers for the state’s elementary and secondary schools. 

A “do-it-yourself” program of laboratory research 
for incoming freshmen at the University of Michigan 
combined with a rigid science preparatory course is being 
offered for the first time this fall in the College of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts. The program is directed to- 
ward honors category students, those who have shown 
exceptional ability in science during their high-school 
studies. “In the laboratory,” explained Robert Pidd, asso- 
ciate professor of physics and one of the founders of the 
program, “there will be de-emphasis on routine ex- 
periments and emphasis on the ‘do-it-yourself’ idea; stu- 
dents will be allowed to begin and complete experiments 
of their choice. All that we ask is that they try experi- 
ments which will utilize what they learn in the class- 
room. We believe it will be a real challenge.” Freshmen 
are required to take calculus and physics during their 
first semester An Interdisciplinary Seminar in 
College Teaching is being conducted at the University 
of Pittsburgh to help improve college teaching by en- 
couraging and assisting young teachers to attain deeper 
insights into the learning process. 

Puppets and television will be joined in a half-hour 

(Continued on page 341) 
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SELECTED READINGS IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


by JOSEPH PARK, Northwestern University 


Presenting a theoretical approach to the study of education, this 
anthology contains substantial, representative selections of the major 
educational philosophies. Introductions, designed to orient students 


to the various major philosophies, augment the teachability of this 
text. 


Coming Spring 1958 


A FIRST COURSE IN EDUCATION, 
FOURTH EDITION 


by WARD G. REEDER, The Ohio State University 


The new fourth edition of this outstanding work features an expand- 
ed treatment of (1) the role of the school system in a democracy, 
and (2) education as a profession. Included are up-to-date statistics, 
references, and vivid new illustrations. 


Coming March 1958 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, FOURTH EDITION 


by WARD G. REEDER 


Studying all types of school systems from the viewpoints of the 
school board members, school superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers, this text emphasizes the inter-relationship of their roles. This 
revision includes an amplification of the sections on instructional 


materials, school business matters, and relationships with pupils and 
school employees. 


Coming March 1958 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT: An Approach Through 
the Study of Healthy Personality 


by SIDNEY M. JOURARD 


\ refreshingly positive approach to the study of mental hygiene, this 
readable and well-documented text discusses (1) what a healthy 
personality is, and (2) the factors which determine healthy person- 
ality. 


Coming March 1958 


METHODS OF TEACHING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by CHARLES A. BUCHER, New York University, and 
EVELYN M. READE, Glassboro State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Jersey 

A specialist in the field of physical education and a highly exper- 
ienced instructor of prospective elementary school teachers have 
pooled their respective talents in producing this thoroughly useful 


text, rich in theory and step-by-step classroom techniques. The book 
details 100 new activities 


Coming Spring 1958 
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Abuses of Group Discussion 


By LEIGHTON H. JOHNSON 


San Francisco (Calif. 


‘ 
Gro P DISCUSSION is a natural and eflective way 
of solving common problems and encouraging 
learning among participants. Numerous studies 
have indicated the increased understanding ol 
current issues and the influential learning which 
can be developed in discussion groups. Values 
of group deliberation of critical problems, and 
the knowledge and insight gained in group dis 
cussion, have been recognized since the contro- 
verses of the ancients. 

In the years just following World War II, 
social scientists in democratic countries em- 
phasized the virtues of group discussion at a 
very favorable point in history. The United 
States and allies had achieved a victory ove 
totalitarian foes, and the democratic. procedure 
of face-to-face consideration and solution of 
social and civic problems was proper and promis 
ing. It was apparent that, more than ever before 
the effective democratic citizen should develop 
the ability to deal with complex issues, incident 
to building a better world, through discussion 
of these problems with his fellow citizens. It was 
repeatedly stressed that group processes could 
encourage desirable changes in individual att! 
tude and behavior more than could the stud: 
of factual information. The ability to think 
critically and soundly, as fostered in vigorous 
group deliberation, was viewed as more impor- 
tant in democratic education than the ability to 
acquire systematic knowledge. It appeared that 
an obvious goal of education in a free societ 
was the development of the capacity to recogniz 
and etfectively attack community, national, anc 
international problems through group discus- 
sion. 

So there was widespread anc intensive interest 
in the use of group discussion in America and 
in American education. Principles of acceptable 
group procedure were formulated and suggested 
for pupils, teachers, parents, and other citizens. 

If we were not aware of the importance ol 
such things before, we were made aware, at that 
time, of the importance of many elements re 
lated to improved discussion. Authorities in- 
dicated the necessity for good physical surround 
and seating arrangements wer¢ 


ings, propel 


recommended, with about 


adequate light, heat, ventilation, and the pro 


along suggestions 
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State College 


vision of a quiet, thought-provoking atmosphere. 
Che characteristics of a good discussion leader 
friendliness, patience, tact, fairness, objectivity, 
etc.—were carefully delineated. Much study was 
devoted to the ideal employment of consultants, 
experts, and resource persons. It was generally 
agreed that the formulation of a manageable 
problem was a good starting point for a produc- 
tive discussion, and the group was urged to at- 
tack the problem vigorously and persistently to 
the end that useful generalizations and recom- 
mendations could be attained. Articles, 
ials, bulletins, manuals, syllabi, guides, and texts 


editor- 


appeared which pointed out the importance of 
a free flow and exchange of ideas and stressed 
the necessity of having all sides of the question 
presented and considered. 

Chis general interest in the advantages, meth- 
ods, and techniques of good group discussion in 
education and civic life was helpful, encourag- 
ing, and commonly 
Americans. While 


known before, they were widely reiterated, dis- 


acceptable to democratic 
many of these things were 
seminated, and emphasized at a critical and 
appropriate time. 

However—and here is the burden of this article 

enthusiastic and zealous promoters of group 
discussion frequently made it something com- 
plex, involved, and even esoteric where it had 
been a natural and simple thing before. This 
kind of enthusiasm has resulted frequently in ex- 
tremes which represent not good use, but abuse, 
of the method of group discussion. 

Che much the funda- 
mental mistake of exalting the group to such 
a status that it completely overshadowed the in- 
dividuals who composed it. The group was re- 
garded as an entity far greater than the sum ol 
its parts. 


source of abuse was 


The notion that group opinion was 
preferable to individual opinion became axio- 
matic and unquestioned among dedicated pro- 
ponents of these views. They talked about the 
spirit of the group and the behavior of the 
group, as though these characteristics were quite 
different from the spirit and behavior of the 
individuals involved. A point of view well stated 
by Franklyn Haiman was easily and frequently 
overlooked: “Although it is true that individuals 
may behave quite differently under group con- 
ditions—such as those of a lynch mob—than they 
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would singly, nonetheless it is still the individual 
who is doing the behaving.” The expression 
“group thinking” was freely employed with little 
or no consideration of what it might connote. 
The elevation of the status, rights, and welfare 
of the group over the status, rights, and welfare 
of individual personalities within the group did 
not bother zealous advocates of group process. 
They apparently failed to realize that this pre- 
ferential attitude toward the group, and the con- 
sequent de-emphasis of the standing of indivi- 
duals, is the basic tenet of collectivism and the 
fundamental assumption underlying collectivist 
thinking. 

Closely related to this attitude toward the 
status of the group over that of the individuals 
in it is the point of view which insists that de- 
cisions and actions of the group be based on 
complete agreement. Alert thinkers have warned 
us about increasing tendencies toward conform- 
ity in our social institutions. The plea to obtain 
complete agreement in discussions would seem 
to constitute an extreme manifestation of such 
tendencies. The compulsion to obtain perfect 
consensus has been pushed to an extent where it 
is increasingly recognized as a major abuse of 
group discussion. Those who urge the necessity 
of securing complete agreement in the group 
overlook the fact that common opinion may 


often be wrong and that new insights and fresh 
ideas often develop in individuals and minorities 


before they are acceptable to the majority. This 
is not an objection to consensus which is fairly 
arrived at and a desirable outcome of delibera- 
tion. It is an objection to that insistence on con- 
sensus which stifles unusual and imaginative 
thinking. The exhortation to achieve full con- 
sensus may lead to general agreement on trivia, 
platitudes, truisms, and mediocrity; and the dis- 
criminate thought, the unique observation, the 
new idea, and the promising suggestion are easily 
disregarded. Some who _ habitually the 
principle of complete consensus can be quite 
ruthless in quashing unusual ideas. They over- 
look or underestimate a democratic tradition of 
long standing which values the minority re- 
port and the dissenting opinion. What the 
minority members of a legislative committee or 
the dissenting judges of a higher court of law 
have to say on controversial issues has been gen- 
governments. 


stress 


erally respected in democratic 
Abusers of group discussion who dispose of un- 
welcome ideas by submerging them under calls 
for consensus may accomplish more than they 
realize in subduing unusual and promising think- 


ing in an age which cries out for it. 
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Preoccupation with process in group discussion 
has fostered other abuses. At times more atten- 
tion is given to process and procedure employed 
by the group than to substantive findings or 
recommendations that are developed. Many edu- 
cators are familiar with this typical situation: 
A long meeting has been devoted to the explora- 
tion of a complex problem. At the end of the 
meeting, a “process observer” or “process re- 
corder” delivers a report or analysis of the way 
the group has conducted its business, and this 
report is longer, and perhaps more closely at- 
tended, than the report of findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations. This would seem to be 
putting form before substance and secondary be- 
fore primary objectives. 

Such overemphasis on process is the basis for 
a poor kind of rationalization, for when the 
group has accomplished nothing of importance in 
line with its ostensible purpose, it can justify the 
expenditure of time and effort on the grounds 
of alleged growth in group thinking and group 
sophistication. 

In addition to this handy excuse for unsatis- 
factory progress, there is another outcome of pre- 
occupation with process that should be noted. 
Overconcern for group process and group be- 
havior may stimulate curious neurotic tendencies 
in some individuals. Thus, at the end of a dis- 
cussion period, the process expert may chide the 
group for departing from accepted principles of 
group dynamics, and immediately persons in the 
group will take these sins upon themselves. They 
recite the particular wrongs they have done and, 
with an almost masochistic satisfaction, agree 
that these errors have impeded the best progress 
of the group. This procedure is so reminiscent 
of typical discipline techniques among totalitar- 
ians that one wonders about its propriety in a 
supposedly democratic setting. This concern for 
group age of widespread 
anxiety, leads to a desire for approbation com- 
pletely out of proportion to the jeopardy in 
which individual integrity is placed. 


acceptance, in an 


The need for self-determination and self-direc- 
tion in discussion groups has been emphasized 
in recent years. There is little argument against 
the proposition that, in a democratic discussion, 
it is desirable for the participants to have some 
say in outlining the work of the discussion group, 
its procedures, and the topics it will consider. 
Likewise, members of a discussion group should 
be able to depart from, or modify, previously set 
tasks when this seems wise. In past situations, 
when many educational meetings were so _pre- 
determined that the participants had little lee- 
way in which to do original thinking as they 
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made their way over the course laid out for them, 
greater self-determination 
much — needed. 
Indeed, in gatherings it 
continues to be much needed today. But in 
many cases the reaction against planning and 
organization led to abuses such as unreasonable 
lack of plans and failure to follow any consistent 
or continuing attack on important issues. The 

ineffectiveness of un- 
irresponsible talking is 


this 
for discussion 


emphasis on 
groups was 


some educational 


usual inefficiency and 
planned, undirected, 
obvious. A less apparent abuse is often over- 
looked. This is the opportunity which is pro- 
vided in unstructured, extremely flexible meet- 
ings for the manipulators, the salesmen, and the 
representatives of special interests. Such people 
are quick and skillful in swinging irresponsible 
discussions onto their particular interests and 
concerns. Again we are reminded of opportuni- 
ties coveted by totalitarians. It is ironic but true 
that, as with many concerns of free people, push- 
ing desirable reforms to extremes can lead to 
decidedly undemocratic abuses. 


How often are new ideas silenced in educa- 
tional meetings by those who demand concrete, 
tangible, so-called “practical” thinking? This 
abuse of ending theoretical, speculative inquiry 
suggests a preoccupation with ideas which are 
simple, familiar, and uninspiring, as opposed to 
thoughts which are complex, abstract, and pro- 
vocative. The first mode of thinking has been 
overemphasized, perhaps, in American education- 
al thought; the second is the time-honored prac- 
tice of intelligent and philosophic minds. 

There never has been any doubt that good 
group discussion is useful in the education and 
social advancement of a democracy. Earnest con- 
sideration of challenging issues in a face-to-face 
situation is a particularly appropriate procedure 
in a free society. It would seem most important, 
therefore, that educators and all citizens exercise 
continual care that group discussion be carried 
on as a thoroughly democratic course of action. 
Without due care, group discussion can suffer 
at the hands of the overzealous and shortsighted, 
and a procedure long cherished for its rewarding 
returns will lose value as it is increasingly abused. 


WHAT IS INDOCTRINATION? 


By THEODORE BRAMELD 


University of Puerto Rico 


Warne on the “Meaning and Significance of 
Academic Freedom,’! Robert M. Hutchins has 
declared that the chief justification for the dis- 
missal of a teacher is proof that he indoctrinates 
his students. This is a challenging contention 
and one with which I am sympathetic. 

Unfortunately, however, Hutchins fails to in- 
dicate in any satisfactory way what he means by 
indoctrination. As a basis for further under- 
standing of this key concept, I submit the 
following propositions: 

1. Indoctrination is the method of formal or 
informal teaching and learning presupposing the 
possession by the teacher of a body of more or 
less unified belief which is taught to the learner 
as so fundamentally true and desirable as to pre- 
suppose that all alternative doctrines are, by 
comparison, considered to be fundamentally un- 
true and undesirable. 

2. Indoctrination is one species of persuasion, 
to be distinguished from other species of per- 
suasion, such as that which utilizes maximum 
criticism, correction, and comparison of all 
assumptions, evidence, and other factors relevant 
to a given body of belief. 

3. Propaganda is another species of persuasion 
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which is often utilized both by methods of in- 
doctrination and of non-indoctrination but is 
identical with neither. To propagandize is to 
persuade by emotional and other direct short- 
cuts to the learner, whereas methods both of 
indoctrination and non-indoctrination may be 
an exceedingly complex process of persuasion 
which may be neither emotional nor direct. 

t. The most influential doctrines of world- 
wide influence that are indoctrinated in 
time are capitalism (with its political correlates), 
communism, and Catholicism. Other influential 
doctrines that are widely indoctrinated are 
various forms of Protestantism, Mohammedan- 
ism, and other non-Christian religions, fascism 
(e.g., the Spanish type), racism (é.g., in parts of 
the southern U.S. and in South Africa), and 
various formal or informal philosophies (edu- 
cational, political, etc.) that are taught by their 
advocates as doctrines. 

5. Indoctrination is by far the commonest 
method of education in the world today as it has 
been throughout the history of formal and in- 
formal education. It is the chief method in all 


our 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 300; 72-78, July, 1955. 
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communist countries, in all pseudo-fascist coun- 
tries, and in all countries dominated by a re- 
ligious ideology. 

6. Indoctrination is also more widely prac- 
ticed than any other educational method in 
the relatively few countries, such as_ the 
United States, that have questioned in any de- 
gree its defensibility. The commonest example 
of indoctrination in the U.S., at least in recent 
generations, has been that of capitalism as a 
necessary and desirable correlate of democracy — 
capitalism here being broadly defined as the 
ideology of competitive enterprise motivated by 
the desire for profit. 

7. Two or more doctrines, sometimes incom- 
patible, may be indoctrinated simultaneously in 
a program of teaching and learning. 

8. Indoctrination often occurs, not merely 
through formal instruction, but through the 
more subtle influences of teaching personality 
and classroom atmosphere. An authoritarian 
learning situation is invariably conducive to, 
although not inevitably productive of, indoc- 
trination. This kind of learning situation is 
frequently characteristic also of religious and 
political exercises and of media of esthetic com- 
munication (e.g., the movie), where indoctrina- 
tion may occur by less direct or overt means than 
in formal learning situations but is often all the 
more effective for that reason. 

9. Despite the historical and contemporary 
persistence of indoctrination as a method of 
learning and teaching, it is an indefensible 
method for anyone willing to grant that no 
doctrine whatever is infallible and that all doc- 
trines (including even the “doctrine” of the 
fallibility of doctrines) should be subjected to 
the fullest possible criticism and correction both 
internally and externally (that is, compara- 
tively). 

10. While democracy is frequently treated as 
a doctrine and is, therefore, frequently indoc- 
trinated, it need not be so treated. From Pericles 
onward, democracy also has been regarded as a 
self-criticizing and self-correcting relationship of 
human ends and means (political, educational, 
economic, etc.) which includes the contingency 
(admitted by Jefferson and Lincoln, among 
others) that those ends and means may them- 
selves deserve modification, alteration, or even 
repudiation. In this sense, democracy is a 
“doctrine” so antithetical in kind from other 
doctrines that the method of indoctrination is 
incompatible with it. 

11. A major failure of education in the polit- 
ical democracies lies in their perpetuation of 
indoctrination by both formal and informal edu- 
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cation, rather than acceptance and implementa- 
tion of the methodology inherent in propositions 
9 and 10 above. This failure extends also to that 
minority of educators who, while explicitly re- 
jecting indoctrination in principle, continue at 
least inadvertently to perpetuate it whenever 
they deny participation in teaching and learning 
to those who either seriously challenge their 
own conceptions of democracy and education 
or who seriously support alternative conceptions. 
This is most widespread in the naive practice of 
indoctrinating religious, political, economic, 
moral, and other doctrines with the full support 
and often insistence of citizens who, ironically, 
consider themselves to be supporters of demo- 
cratic education. 

12. A distinction is necessary between teach- 
ers who hold convictions (logically and eviden- 
tially grounded judgments) which they freely 
teachers who indoc- 

teacher who holds 


and 


The 


to learners, 
their beliefs. 


express 
trinate 


convictions without indoctrinating them is one 
who expresses them for the precise purpose of 
heightening critical sensitivity to them, provides 
maximum opportunities for study of evidence 
and arguments opposed to as well as in favor of 


his convictions, assures learners of their right 
both to examine his convictions and to hold 
alternative ones, and encourages consensuses of 
conviction that are attained only as a result of 
the preceding three processes. 

13. The level of maturation of learners is no 
justification for indoctrination. Small children 
must be taught facts, rules, and skills indispens- 
able to the process of socialization or encultura- 
tion, but these are not equivalent to a doctrine 
as defined. With the increasing maturity of the 
learner, the aim of all democratic learning 
should be to integrate facts, rules, and skills with 
learning that is both internally and externally 
critical, corrective, and substantive. Teachers 
need to be on guard against the danger that 
fact, rule, and skill learning in the early years 
does not ossify thereby into indoctrinated learn- 
ing in later years. 

14. Certain techniques of propaganda (e.g., 
the technique of transfer but not of card-stack- 
ing) are a proper and indispensable but always 
subsidiary aid to non-indoctrinated learning, 
provided that they are recognized as such by 
both teacher and learner. 

15. Indoctrination, being at once the most 
common and least defensible method of learn- 
ing from a democratic viewpoint, becomes a 
powerful norm for evaluating the adequacy or 
inadequacy of any educational program in the 
political democracies as well as in other societies. 
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16. Indoctrination is also a norm, perhaps 


the most crucial one, by which any teacher on 
any level is adjudged methodologically qualified 
or unqualified by his peers and, hence, worthy 
or unworthy of the position which he holds. It 
is entirely consistent with this norm, however, 


for some teachers to accept a particular doctrine 
and to advocate its indoctrination, as long as 
they do not actually practice that method of 
teaching while they are members of an educa- 
tional body governed by the principles of non- 
indoctrination. 


The New Conservatism and Education 


By BERNARD MEHL 


The Ohio State University 


Tre NEW CONSERVATIVE, according to Russell 
Kirk, should detest plutocracy, see the machine 
as the dynamo replacing the Virgin, and oppose 
naive optimism in the “American Way” plus all 
forms of utilitarianism. Dr. Kirk allows that 
perhaps the greatest single error of Western 
civilization has been the extension of suffrage. 
Walter Lippmann blames present-day troubles 
on the evils of popular rule based on self-interest, 
while Clinton Rossiter claims that conservatism 
can be found on the quest for social, political, 
and economic justice taken on by the Populists, 
the Square Deal, the New Freedom, and the 
New Deal, and that, “Unfortunately for the 
cause of Conservatism, Kirk has now begun to 
sound like a man born one hundred and fifty 
years too late and in the wrong country.”"! 

That the modern world is not the best of all 
possible worlds, if anxiety, conflict, confusion, 
and crisis are used as measuring rods, is accepted 
by both the new conservative and the liberal. 
For example, Riesman’s “Lonely Crowd”’ is 
echoed in Bernard Iddings Bell’s “Crowd Cul- 
ture.” The thinking liberal and the new con- 
servative also agree that shoddy materialism has 
run rampant on the American scene. Both 
groups are afraid that the lack of political and 
social awareness on the part of the American 
people may lead the nation and the world to 
destruction. 

The major difference, if a true one exists, be- 
tween the liberal and the conservative is in the 
way the given facts are interpreted. The con- 
servative tends to hold that human knowledge 
and human action are both limited and_pre- 
scribed and that formal education cannot change 
human behavior. The liberal, on the other 
hand, holds that the conditions which are re- 
sponsible for our confused modern world are 
mainly due to the lack of widespread meaning- 
ful education. 

Russell Kirk is ready to accept the failure of 

L “Conservatism in America’ (New York: Knopf, 1955), 
p. 12. 
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public education and even to scorn its advocates, 
but this does not mean that all conservatives are 
against the American public school. Walter 
Lippmann asserts that financial educational 
effort in the United States is woefully lacking: 

So we have come to the point where we must lift 
ourselves as promptly as we can to a new and much 
higher level of interest, of attention, of hard work, 
of care, of concern, of expenditure, and of dedication 
to the education of the American people.? 

It is Russell Kirk’s insistence that man is 
essentially destined to inequality by the author 
of nature, which leads him to criticize a public 
education based on equality. For Kirk, John 
Dewey becomes the anti-Christ himself. “Every 
radicalism since 1789, found its place in John 
Dewey's system . [becoming] popular among 
that distraught crowd of the semi-educated . . .”* 
And it is this spirit which permits Kirk to em- 
brace such critics of education as Albert J. Nock, 
Mortimer Smith, Irving Babbitt, Mortimer 
Adler, and Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., and to insist on 
an education which embraces the humanistic 
studies. 

However, the very fact that a person advocates 
a humanistic core in a public educational pro- 
gram is no sign that he is either a liberal or a 
conservative.* The crucial point is whether the 
proponent of such a program would use it to 
free the intelligence of the greater number of 
people or to insure, as Kirk would, discipline, 
order, and class-consciousness. 

Kirk’s conservatism substitutes piety, morality, 
and humility for intelligence as the basic stuff 
of mass education. Labels become more con- 
fused when we find that some educators who 


* “The Shortage in Education” in C. Shaw, “American 
Essays” (New York: New American Library, 1955) pp. 183- 
191, 

’ “The Conservative Mind” (Chicago: Regnery, 1953), 
p. 365. 

* David Riesman has claimed that the so-called progres- 
sive attitude to be found in the schools is significantly 
conservative and that the re-introduction of “subject 
matter” would be a truly progressive move. See “Thoughts 
on Teachers and Schools,” Anchor Review, No. 1, 1955. 
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claim to be liberal talk about education for 
democracy as duties to be performed. It would 
seem that those who find “democratic education” 
whenever intellectualism can be eliminated are 
no less conservative than Kirk. The liberal has 
demanded that intelligence form the basic stuff 
of an educational program seeking ways of in- 
creasing the individual’s use of intelligence. The 
new conservative, however, tends to feel that 
change in the structure of method and content 
cannot bring about improvement in the product 
of education. This view from his lack 
of faith in change by means of legislative action. 
By demeaning the positive accomplishments of 
public education, the new conservative misses 
the point, but by fighting the 18th-century lib- 
eral in our midst, he performs a necessary criti- 
cal task. Within the field of education we still 
find those naive liberals who, having started 
with Rousseau and stopping with Froebel, cling 
to the notion of the unlimited potentiality of 
education to change humanity. If the product 
is bad, then these people blame some aspect of 
the educational system and advocate a simple 


follows 


structural change in method or content to effect 
untold wonders. 

The new 
against certain political, social, and educational 
creeds, then automatically the liberal is for it. 
If the new conservative is against certain prac- 
tices in education, then he assumes that the 
liberal is not only responsible for educational 
error ‘but that the liberal wishes to maintain 
error. What he fails to see is that the act of dis- 
covering error, cant, superstition, wishy-washy 
thinking, and a host of other evils is the act ol 
an astute man, whether he be reactionary, con- 


conservative believes that if he js 


servative, liberal, progressive, or radical. The 
new conservative’s negative thinking and fault- 
finding may serve to check overzealous educa- 
tional reformers. The liberal educator, if he is 
true to his own tradition, realizes the limitations 
placed upon man. However, he must act as if 
these limitations cannot be fully defined by any 
one man or group of men. By taking this view, 
the liberal can thus assure the world that he is 
not playing God. 


The Education of Gifted Children 


By HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 


D RING THE LAST DECADE there has been con- 
siderable revival of interest in the education of 
gifted children. Efforts at developing a compre- 
hensive program of education and guidance for 
such children, however, result in several prob- 
lems. 

Expanding the concept of giftedness. [! 
special consideration is to be given to gifted 
children, a method for identifying them is need- 
ed. Giftedness in school historically has meant 
facility in linguistic and other abstract learning. 
The meaning implied has been crystallized re- 
cently, in part, through intelligence tests—which 
are often loaded in favor of such learning. One 
reason why teachers and psychologists, for some 
decades before testing became common, had not 
thought of giftedness as relating to other fields 
is that the school was too largely separated from 
the world of practical achievement. Giftedness 
as relating primarily to facility with abstractions 
and symbolism implies too narrow a concept for 
maximum usefulness. 

A complex society needs many kinds of gifted- 
ness—in mechanical, artistic, diplomatic, teach- 
ing, organizational, scientific, and other areas. 
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Democracy is most fully realized and its culture 
most richly developed when it recognizes and 
fosters the full range of abilities that exists 
among its people. 

Community recognition of neglecting the 
gifted. It is more difficult for most communities 
to recognize that they are neglecting their gifted 
children than to recognize that they have prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency, traffic accidents, 
poor housing, inadequate recreation, or poor 
sanitation. A unique type of neglect, to which 
average and slow pupils are not subject, appears 
in the exploitation of gifted children as exhibit 
material—showing off talents to the glory of 
teachers and parents. In some small communities 
talented members of high-school music or danc- 
ing classes may appear almost weekly before 
some civic or other local group—long after the 
growth possibilities of this experience for the 
pupils are exhausted—and neglect other school 
experiences to do so. 

A substantial amount of education on the na- 
ture, identification, treatment of gifted 
children seems necessary for teachers, parents, 
and laymen before present neglect is likely to be 


and 
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overcome on any extensive scale. An important 
area of educational need concerns the attitude 
that no matter how much the bright ones are 
neglected, they will eventually come out all 
right. A kind of milieu therapy seems necessary 
in such cases. 

Superior ability and superior responsibil- 
ity. If a democracy provides superior opportunity 
for its gifted children, it should expect superior 
contributions from them. If gifted children be- 
come prepared to carry superior responsibility, 
civic-mindedness and a sense of moral obligation 
may be more essential in them than in average 
persons. 

It is important to emphasize to the gifted the 
ways in which personal satisfaction can come 
from service to others. Their greater capacity 
for rendering service should make these satis- 
factions more abundant than they would be for 
average persons. But their capacity for selfish 
exploitation of others also would be greater, 
particularly if they received superior education 
and held positions of superior public trust. How- 
ever, a realistic look at the development of civil- 
ization offers some comfort at this point. Most 
of our philosophy, religion, art, science, liter- 
ature, mechanical invention, organization of 
productive effort, philanthropy, and other cul- 
the 


tural developments have been made by 
diligent effort of persons with superior ability, 
mainly to enrich the lives of average persons 
rather than to exploit them. Such developments, 
which are particularly within the reach of gifted 
persons, embody the idea of service to mankind 


—as emphasized by Jesus, Gandhi, Albert 
Schweitzer, and many other world leaders. 
Problems of adjustment. Gifted children 
have greater problems of adjustment in social 
fields than elsewhere largely because social ad- 
justments depend on satisfying contacts with 
other people in group situations; social group- 
ings among children depend mainly on physical 
maturity, which may not be closely related to 
one’s area of giftedness; little if any effort is 
made in most communities to bring together 
gifted children, who are comparable in physical 
development and social interests, so they can 
enjoy social life in a selected group rather than 
seek it among chance associates; and the number 
of highly gifted children is so small that it would 
be difficult to find appropriate social contact 
for them, especially in small communities. The 
problem that gifted children have in finding 
associates who are comparable in mentality, in- 
terests, and physical maturity is similar to that 
faced by any person who is near the top of a 
particular scale of human traits or evaluations. 
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It is now standard practice among counselors 
and guidance workers in this country to look 
upon social isolation of gifted children as a 
major handicap. This view assumes that social- 
ization itself is either a major goal of life or a 
major tool for achieving goals. If it is a major 
goal, then life consists largely of lubricating the 
machinery of existence—regardless of whether 
the machinery produces anything in the way of 
health, longevity, or cultural development. If it 
is merely a tool, then it loses much of its impor- 
tance in the event other tools can be devised to 
do the same job. If we insist that a gifted child 
overcome his social handicap and master social- 
ization for its value as a tool, it is like prompting 
a one-armed boy to master his handicap to be- 
come a good ball player. Certainly, in a culture 
that is as varied in vocational possibility and as 
rich in other respects as our own, we would do 
well to help this boy find satisfaction in some 
other vocation. By analogy, we probably would 
get more done in helping gifted children toward 
satisfaction and fruitfulness if we directed more 
effort to aiding them to enjoy productive lives 
without particular emphasis on social adjust- 
ment. 

Gifted children also face a problem of learn- 
ing to attack difficult undertakings, put forth 
effort commensurate with their abilities, and 
persist until significant results are achieved. 
From the standpoint of personal satisfaction 
gained from work, it is as important for gifted 
persons as for others to learn to organize their 
energies and discipline themselves so as to gain 
worth-while achievements. From the standpoint 
of potential contributions to society, it is more 
important for gifted persons than for others to 
develop the habits and disciplines implied. Un- 
less gifted children are given special considera- 
tion in school, with tasks more comprehensive 
and difficult than those assigned to ordinary chil- 
dren, they are likely to develop habits of laziness, 
indifference, and superficiality of application, 
because nothing more is needed to meet group 
expectations. Boredom and frustration at having 
to go through high school or college at the rate 
appropriate for the average may add further 
problems of mental health for gifted children. 
In attempting to expand the horizons and in- 
crease the diffictilty of tasks provided for the 
gifted, teachers should not be disturbed if out- 
standing high-school students know more about 
special areas than the teachers know. In such 
cases, teachers and pupils might work together 
in figuring things out. 

Creativeness and poor adjustment. To be 
creative, persons must spend considerable time 
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outside of ordinary intellectual channels. Their 
minds must not only have considerable freedom 
from outside regimentation and routine, but a 
wider range of experience than most minds have, 
plus encouragement to try new organizations of 
that experience and courage to withstand being 
laughed at for making suggestions that many 
persons will consider ridiculous. 

While the creative developments that con- 
stitute civilization are mainly the products of 
gifted minds, it is probably true that the number 
of gifted minds which have made little or no 
contribution is greater than the number which 


have. There are many possible lines of study 
regarding why some have made outstanding con- 
tributions while others have not, the best ways 
to identify such minds during childhood, and 


the most fruitful procedures to educate and 
otherwise provide for gifted persons so as to in- 
crease their personal satisfactions at the same 
time that they contribute more to society. Al- 
though much additional knowledge is needed, 
enough is now known to enable us to make 
better educational provision for the gifted than 
we usually make. 


Christmas in the Schools 


By J. STEPHEN SHERWIN 


State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 


Tu PRE-CHRISTMAS LULL seems a propitious 
time to reflect upon the the Christmas 
season is celebrated in too many public schools. 
It is common to find Christmas decorations in 
elementary school classrooms. Manger stenes are 
to be found in classrooms and, sometimes, in a 
school corridor or lobby. Christmas pageants 
dealing with such subjects as The Three Wise 
Men are produced for Christmas assembly pro- 
grams. Young children compose Christmas 
poems, listen to Bible stories (and other stories) 
about Christmas, and tell about how Christmas 
is celebrated in their homes. Older groups write 
essays on “What Christmas Means to Me,” or 
on like subjects. One unit for junior or senior 
fiigh-school students involves a study of the 
ways in which Christmas is observed in countries 
in various parts of the world. According to the 
Anti-Defamation League, there are complaints 
on record about the presence of religious pic- 
tures in a school corridor and in a classroom, 
about a Bible Club which was started in one 
high school, about hymns sung in assemblies, 
about sectarian prayers at public school and at 
state college graduation ceremonies, and about 
numerous similar matters. 

It is impossible to imagine how one could 
logically reconcile the doctrine of the separation 
of church and state with the practice of in- 
cluding Christmas and other religious activities 
in the school program. It is not enough to say 
that, since the citizenry are overwhelmingly 
Christian, the schools may reflect justifiably the 
religious orientation of the majority, for the 
basic political philosophy upon which American 
social institutions are built asserts that minority 
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rights are as precious as majority rights and 
that the strength and vitality of our social organ- 
ism is derived from a cross-fertilization made 
possible by a vigorous respect for group differ- 
ences as well as likenesses. If the day of the 
melting pot is over and the ideal is no longer 
to produce a faceless uniformity among our 
people, then the time has come to take a hard 
look at the assumptions implicit in religious 
activities in the public schools. In short, it is 
no more justifiable to celebrate the Hindu fes- 
tival Durga Puja in American public schools 
than it is to celebrate Christmas. 

Frequently, it is assumed that school Christ- 
mas activities are of a non-sectarian, non-reli- 
gious sort which “harmlessly” emphasizes the 
Christmas symbols without touching upon the 
specific religious aspects and meanings of the 
occasion. If the emphasis in the school is truly 
upon symbols stripped of their religious mean- 
ings, the emphasis is devoid of educational signi- 
ficance and is a mockery of legitimate religious 
observance. If Christmas is treated as a sort 
of national holiday, the schools are helping to 
convert one of the most beautiful occasions in 
Christendom into a festival which is 
suitable for commercial exploitation and which 
emphasizes those temporal and material con- 
cerns that are the antithesis of Christian spirit- 
uality. If public-school education during Christ- 
mas takes on an essentially religious character, 
the schools are undermining the constitutional 
separation of church and state and to that 
extent are acting contrary to the law which 
they have every obligation to uphold; and, in 
addition, they are transgressing upon the rights 
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of those who worship in other ways as well as 
upon the rights of those few whose privilege 
it is not to worship at all. Many clergymen ob- 
ject to the school’s usurping the right and duty 
of the church to give its young members the 
kind of religious education which it wishes 
them to have. On the other hand, non-Chris- 
tian, agnostic, and atheistic parents object to 
their children being taught a religion in which 
they do not believe. 

If formal lessons and assembly programs are 
considered objectionable, it should be granted 
that informal emphases upon Christmas in the 
form of Christmas decorations or even in the 
form of a Christmas holiday are also objection- 
able. The observance of Christmas, devoid of 
any formal unit, lesson, or class activity, is 
simply a more subtle invasion of minority integ- 
rity. If a person desired a subtle means ol 
indoctrinating majority beliefs, it would be 
difficult to find a more suitable technique than 
these informal observances. 

The entire Christmas program in the schools 
also has the unhappy effect of setting minority 
religions apart and directing toward them a 
silent charge: “You are different!’’ Christmas 
observances in the school put pressure upon 
the youthful members of minority religious 
groups to conform to majority patterns ol 
religious behavior and, through the children, 
put pressure upon the parents to conform. One 
Jewish child, for example, returned home from 
a school Christmas party (at which there was 
much talk about Santa Claus and about the 
birth of Lord Jesus) and asked permission to 
be adopted by a Christian family “just for 
Christmas.” To some extent, this child’s re- 
action reveals a parental failure to supply a 
religious atmosphere in the home which could 
better withstand the pressures to which mem- 
bers of minority religions are inevitably sub- 
jected. But the child’s reaction also reveals that 
the school had subjected him to unnecessary 
pressures to conform to majority ways. One duty 
of public education is to encourage a child’s 
pride in individuality and to create an atmos- 
phere of respect for individual differences 
among people. Christmas activities, whether 
formal or informal, do not bring us closer to 
the day when the customs and beliefs of smaller 
groups in society will be as respected as the 
ways of the larger groups. 

An interesting and rather odd adjunct to 
the Christmas programs in some schools is the 
“Hanukkah Hanukkah (is a Jewish 
holiday celebrating the rededication (in 165 
B.C.) of the Temple which had been defiled 
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by a Syrian king in an unsuccessful attempt 
to subjugate the Jews and to suppress their 
religion. The date of Hanukkah varies some- 
what from year to year, but can be depended 
upon to fall within a few weeks of Christmas. 

The coincidental semi-conjunction of Christ- 
mas and Hanukkah has afforded well-inten- 
tioned teachers with an opportunity to “teach 
tolerance.” This is often accomplished by hav- 
ing the Jewish children, who already know 
about their holiday, prepare reports on Han- 
ukkah while the other children prepare reports 
on Christmas. The major flaws in the lesson 
are that there is no reasonable connection be- 
tween Christmas and Hanukkah to justify their 
being taught together and that neither Christ- 
mas nor Hanukkah has any claim upon time 
purchased with tax money for the purpose of 
public education which, by law, is supposed 
to be non-religious. 

The trouble thus far has been that Christmas 
activities are equivalent to a celebration of a 
religious holiday and Hanukkah is simply 
thrown in as general, albeit irrelevant, informa- 
tion. If, on the secondary level, the activities 
could be given a non-sectarian purpose, the 
problem would begin to fade; and if the acti- 
vities could be given some scope to increase 
their educational value, the problem would dis- 
appear. 

Why not a secondary school unit about the 
customs (religious and otherwise) of majority 
and minority groups in America? Why not a 
unit about social customs and beliefs (religious 
and otherwise) of people in other countries? The 
purpose, which is surely educationally defen- 
sible, would be to increase students’ under- 
standing of, and appreciation for, the ways in 
which other people do things. Christmas, 
Hanukkah, and Durga Puja become, in such 
a unit, part of a larger and more broadly mean- 
ingful pattern. It is no longer a question of 
teaching about a specific religious occasion for 
its own sake, but rather it is teaching about 
the multitudinous ways which humanity has 
devised to cope with the material and spiritual 
problems of the universe. Stated thus generally, 
the ultimate goal of the unit is like the goal 
of education itself. 

One disadvantage of the approval to teach 
about religion is that most teachers are presently 
unprepared to handle religious subjects in an 
historical or sociological way. A second limita- 
tion is that it cannot be implemented success- 


fully in the elementary school where children 


cannot be expected to consider matters of reli- 
gion and faith in objective terms and are, in 
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short, too young to master the abstract concepts 
necessarily involved in discussions of religious 
faith, practices, and institutions. 

In spite of the two limitations mentioned, the 
proposal is not seriously handicapped. The first 
disadvantage may be overcome by modifying 
in-service and pre-service training of teachers. 
The second is less a disadvantage than an ap- 
plication of the generally accepted principle 
that curriculum materials be suited to the grade 
level at which they are taught. 

Whatever may properly be said about Christ- 
mas, or any other religious matter, may be said 


within the framework of units such as the ones 
The 


turn away from religion, as some fear they may, 


suggested. secondary schools need not 


and similarly they need not teach specific reli- 
What 


educational 


gious tenets or observances. they may 


legal 
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fact 


teach with complete 


justification is, first, the objective 
differing religious practices exist and, second, 
what some of these religious practices are. Here 
is one instance in which it is possible to be 
on the side of the angels without breaking o1 


ignoring natural or man-made laws. 


Nanyang: The Overseas Chinese 


University in Singapore 
By LIN EN-CHIN : 


Nanyang University 


W ims the British colonies in Southeast Asia, 
including the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
Sarawak, Brunei, and Hongkong, there are some 
6,000,000 overseas Chinese but only one higher 
educational institution, the University of Malaya, 
in Singapore and three in Hongkong—Hongkong 
University, Chung-chi College, and Hsin-Ah 
College. The University of Malaya and Hong- 
kong University use English as the medium of 
teaching. Yet there are more graduates from 
Chinese high schools than from English high 
schools in this area. Before World War II, most 
young overseas Chinese went back to China to 
receive college education; but, after the war, ac- 
cording to the emergency rules enforced by the 
British authority, any young overseas Chinese 
who went back to mainland China would not 
be allowed to return to the British colonies in 
Southeast Asia. Moreover, no college graduate 
would be allowed to emigrate to the British 
colonies from mainland China to teach if he or 
she had studied under the new regime of China. 

Certain facts are important: most overseas 
Chinese young men and women who finish their 
studies in either English or Chinese high schools 
want to receive higher education, and most 
Chinese high schools and primary schools need 
teachers to teach their mother tongue. Most im- 
portant of all is that the Federation of Malaya’ 
is now free from British control, and Singapore 
is expected to be granted independence early 


' See J. B. P. Robinson, “Educational Progress in Fed- 
eration of Malaya and Singapore,’’ SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
85: 24-26, Jan. 19, 1957. 
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in 1958. These two new countries need leaders 
urgently. More than half of the population in 
these two countries are overseas Chinese. 
Viewing this acute situation, Tan Lark-Sie, a 
prominent overseas Chinese merchant in Singa- 
pore, suggested, Jan. 16, 1953, that a new bilin- 
gual university, using both English and Chinese 
as media of teaching, be established for the over- 
seas young men and women. His suggestion was 
soon warmly and popularly supported by all 
overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia, especially 
within the territory of the British colonies. One 
month later, a committee was organized to plan 
how to establish the proposed institution. Mr. 
Tan was elected chairman of the committee. On 
March 22, 1953, the committee defined the char- 
acter and aims of the new university: to correlate 
the oriental and occidental cultures; to develop 
a new Malayan culture based on the four differ- 
ent cultures (English, Chinese, Malayan, and 
Indian) of the Malay Peninsula; to offer the 
young citizens of Malaya the opportunity for a 
college education; to train teachers for the high 
schools in Malaya; to share in the responsibility 
to train the the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore; and to meet the increas- 
ing need of the public for trained personnel. 
\t this stage of development, there was a little 
difference in opinion between the British author- 
ity and the Chinese leaders concerning the need 
of a new university in Singapore. The former 
wished to make the University of Malaya a better 
institution instead of establishing a new one, 
whereas the Chinese community in Singapore 
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thought that, since the University of Malaya 
could not even accept all graduates from English 
high schools, it would be better to establish a 
new university. Fortunately, this difference of 
opinion was shortly resolved. The Nanyang 
University was chartered by the government of 
Singapore on May 22 and by the government ol 
the Federation of Malaya on June 20, 1953. 

Funds poured in from different levels of over- 
seas Chinese for the establishment of this new 
institution. Millionaires, merchants, teachers, 
students, workers, trishaw coolies, taxi drivers, 
artists, and others contributed what they could. 

Over 500 acres of land, about 15 miles from 
the center of Singapore, were donated for the 
school site by the Hokkien Association in Singa- 
pore. Four main buildings (the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Commerce, and the Library) have been 
erected and four others are under construction. 
Moreover, there are 16 student dormitories, four 
hostels for the deans, and 14 bungalows for the 
professors. 

The new chancellor of the university, Dr. Lin 
Yutang, came to Singapore from the United 
States on Oct. 2, 1954. He resigned after six 
months’ service because the budget which he 
presented was beyond the financial possibility of 
the University Board. Of course, it was a shock 
to the development of this new institution, but 
it did not discourage the board. The administra- 
tion was carried on by Chang Tientze, who stud- 
ied at Harvard, Paris, Heidelberg, and earned 
his degree in Leyden, and who was appointed 
dean of the Faculty of Arts, and by Chen Chung- 
nan, a chemist, from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who was appointed dean of the 
Faculty of Science. An administrative council 
has been organized consisting of nine members, 
five from the board and four from the university 
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stafl, with Dr. Chang as the chairman. This coun- 
cil performs the functions of chancellor of the 
university. 

The first class of Nanyang began on March 
15; 1956. There are now 584 students (122 
women and 462 men) in 11 departments: Chinese 
literature, modern language, history, education, 
political science and economics, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, biology, business manage- 
ment, and banking. 

Among the 38 faculty members, 12 are grad- 
uates of famous institutions. Many have had rich 
teaching experience in various higher institu- 
tions. For example, Dr. Chang taught at the 
University of Leyden for several years. 

The library (see cover) has about 40,000 
Chinese books and 10,000 English volumes. In 
his annual report Dr. Chang stated that the 
university plans to collect 800,000 volumes in 
the near future. 

Nanyang expects 1,000 students and 30 new 
faculty members for its second year. The prob- 
lem of obtaining requisite funds is a big one 
for the board to face. 

The Universities of Malaya and Nanyang have 
been able to work co-operatively. Professors from 
these two institutions visit each other and stu- 
dents join hand in hand to raise funds on the 
World Students’ Day for the welfare of their 
fellow students. 

In the past year, the professors and students 
concentrated their energy on academic work. 
They have been trying their best not to be in- 
volved in any political conflict. In the hope of 
making more of a contribution to the world of 
learning, Nanyang soon will establish a_re- 
search center, attached to the Faculty of Arts, 
to study the specific problems of Southeast Asia. 


Chinese in High School 


By ERWIN E. GORDON 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
San Francisco, Calif. 


i JAN., 1952, through the co-operation of the 
San Francisco unified School District and the De- 
partments of Education and Oriental Languages, 
University of California, experimental classes in 
Conversational Chinese (Mandarin dialect) were 
begun in two San Francisco high schools. Since 
that time, this course has been offered regularly 
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at Abraham Lincoln High School. In this report 
the writer presents some information on the 
Chinese language course that he has taught. 
Generally speaking, the average high-school 
student finds the Chinese Mandarin language 
relatively easy to learn, in part because of the 
comparative simplicity of Chinese grammar and 
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syntax and because monosyllabic Chinese words 
facilitate acquisition of vocabulary. Students can 
learn to recognize the four tones of the Mandarin 
dialect after only a relatively few minutes’ in- 
struction and practice. As may be true with 
other languages, the Chinese language is best 
approached through the modern spoken lan- 
guage. 

In the teaching-learning method used in the 
Chinese course, emphasis is on the aural-oral 
senses rather than the visual. The course content 
is evolved primarily from the daily language 
needs of the students, and classroom organization 
and procedure are quite flexible. The class some- 
times functions as a complete unit, individually, 
or In small groups. Sometimes the teacher has 
the assistance of a tape-recorder “teacher,” main- 
ly for review purposes. While the tape-recordei 
“teacher” instructs or drills the students, the 
live teacher moves freely about the classroom 
helping individual students or smaller groups. 
With an average enrollment of 30-35, the tape 
recorder has “doubled” the effectiveness of the 
teacher. 

Experience at the Army Language School and 
various universities has shown that the 
Romanization (English-Roman alphabet for 
foreign word transcription) produces better re- 
sults than the Chinese written character ap- 
proach to the study of the spoken language. 
However, the present systems of Romanization 
are not quite phonetic enough for beginning 
American students, partially due to the some- 
what non-phonetic nature of the English written 
language. Therefore, the writer has allowed each 
student to use any ‘spelling’ of Chinese words 
which seems to work best for him. 

All vocabulary is introduced orally; there are 
no textbooks used. Periodically, students hand 
in their own lists of words encountered in the 
classroom. collated, and from this 
co-operative effort a single list is mimeographed 
to serve as a common study guide. There are no 
grades during the term, except when required 
for report cards (thrice). Each student’s written 
papers are placed in a separate file. When report- 
card time comes, he is presented with his file 
and asked to write a “self-evaluation” based 
upon criteria predetermined in class. Immediate- 
ly, after each review-test which is given to let 
each student know how well he is doing, the 


use ol 


These are 


students and teacher go over the questions and 
translations. No attempt is made for students to 
compete with each other, but each student is 
encouraged to compete with himself. Since actual 
achievement and progress are the primary ob- 
jectives, the class can take a test in groups (i.é., 
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several students work together and help each 
other translate from Chinese to English or Eng- 
lish to Chinese) or have a review at any time 
with no fear of penalty for guessing or errors. 
Encouraging students to guess has helped to free 
them from some of the psychological blocks to 
translation and speaking. 

Students also are introduced to 
Chinese language. After a discussion of the his- 
torical development of written Chinese, the 
graphic, phonetic and semantic elements found 
in Chinese characters, and some basic guides to 
Chinese calligraphy, they are shown some of the 
written words they already can say. Towards the 
end of each term there is a class dinner in a San 
Francisco Chinese restaurant having Mandarin- 
speaking waiters and waitresses. Previous to this 
activity, students review terms and expressions 
concerning food and eating. In addition, they 
are given a list of Chinese words appearing on 
signs and menus in Chinatown. 

The course includes information on 
differences among the more common Chinese 
dialects; comparison of the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Korean languages; Chinese art and poetry; 
and Chinese history and culture. An attempt is 
made to bring visitors and speakers to class. Stu- 


the written 


also 


dents are encouraged to attend selected films 
and lectures, ¢.g., the lecture by the world-re- 
nowned leader of the Mass Education move- 
ment in Asia, Dr. Y. C. James Yen. 

Students in Chinese II are given an oppor- 
tunity to review Chinese I material with em- 
phasis on closing the gap between the number 
of words in their “recognition” vocabulary 
(listening-translation) and “functional” vocab- 
ulary (speaking). They also attempt to translate 
and tell little stories in Chinese. In this activity, 
the tape recorder gives valuable assistance. New 
vocabulary areas (“breadth”) are introduced and 
more words added to the areas of speech already 
experienced (depth”). 

No attempt has been made by the teacher to 
follow any prescribed course of study. Because 
of the pioneer nature of the course, it has been 
felt that more can be learned by using a_per- 
missive, “open-ended” approach than a prede- 
termined (and, therefore, “limiting’’) teaching 
method. 
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A Student-Faculty Project in 
Foreign Language Study 


By R. FENNER, JR. 


Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Tue PRESENT-DAY laboratory method of teaching 
foreign languages is conceded by educators to 
be an expensive and time-consuming way to 
attain the aural-oral skills necessary to communi- 
cate orally in a second language. Few public 
high schools can afford even a modestly equipped 
language laboratory or additional time fot 
language study, as is true in the case of the 
Hamilton Central School of Hamilton, N. Y. At 
Colgate University, located in this same village, 
there is such an installation with recording and 
broadcasting equipment and listening facilities 
to accommodate 30 students at one time. Since, 
normally, it is not used by the language students 
on Saturday mornings due to the five-day week 
schedule of classes, the university placed it at the 
dlisposal of the Central School language students 
for extra aural-oral drill. 

For the past three member of the 
Romance language department at Colgate anil 
several students of outstanding linguistic ability 
have participated in a joint student-faculty proj- 
ect—giving their time and offering the use of 
the laboratory to the htigh-school students for 


years a 


extra language experience. No fees are charged 
and attendance is voluntary. Saturday mornings, 
from 11:00 to 12:00, the school students listen 
to magnetic tape recordings for about 20 min- 
utes; the remainder of the hour they spend in 
several conversation groups, each led by one 
college student. 

As it happens, the foreign language teacher at 
the Central School is the wife of the’ university 
faculty member in charge of the project. Week 
by week, therefore, the latter is informed of the 
needs of the students, and, accordingly, he ce- 
vises and records the laboratory exercises for the 
three groups of beginning and _ intermediate 
French and two-years-in-one Spanish. The re- 
corded material is primarily based on the con- 
tents of the current week’s lessons in the school 
texts, e.g., Dale and Dale, “Cours Elémentaire 
de Francais” and “Cours Moyen de Francais,” 
and Donald Walsh, “A Brief Introduction to 
Spanish.” The programs include selections in the 


languages given in their entirety for compre- 
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hension or phrase by phrase for imitation or 
translation to English; vocabulary, idiom, and 
pronunciation drills; dictations; phrases of short 
sentences usually illustrative of principles of 
grammar, heard in English to be spoken in the 
languages. New and unfamiliar passages for 
comprehension are introduced now and then, 
but generally the exercises consist of familiar 
material for review purposes. 

The college students who lead the conversa- 
tion sessions range from freshmen to seniors, the 
majority of whom are upperclassmen. An average 
of six or seven participate each year. Some have 
been to France or to one of the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries, a few are bilingual, several are 
preparing to enter the teaching profession, and 
others are relatively inexperienced but of better 
than average ability. As only one student is 
needed per week for each of the three groups, a 
schedule for an entire semester is arranged in 
advance, whereby a team of three will work for 
four or five weeks consecutively rather that at 
irregular intervals. Such a block of time affords 
a better opportunity for both pupils and assis- 
tant to get acquainted and helps in developing 
techniques for leading a conversation. 

The success of the conversation sessions de- 
pends largely upon the ability of the college 
students to induce the younger students to ex- 
press themselves. At a designated hour on Friday 
the faculty member meets with the team of the 
week to propose what may be done to build 
topics around the current lessons in the texts 
and to demonstrate ways to comply with the ob- 
jective of relating experiences of the persons in 
the prose passages to the everyday, personal 
experiences of the Central School students, keep- 
ing the range of vocabulary within their limit 
of knowledge. To apprehend needs for further 
suggestions in this regard, the faculty member 
occasionally visits the groups. 

The voluntary free attendance warrants con- 
tinuation of this project from year to year and 
testifies to the fact that this extra language study 
is an interesting and worth-while experience. 
The parents and students appreciate our en- 
deavors and have told us so, and that is sufficient 
recompense. 
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SPECIAL CONFERENCE 


REPORTS 





WitH the following reports, SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety embarks on a policy of expanding its 
news coverage of important national and _re- 
gional conferences, conventions, and meetings 
of educational organizations. Although the 
journal has presented occasional reports on con- 
fernces in the past, future issues will feature 
more and complete reports by special corre- 
spondents attending the newsworthy conference 
SeSSIONS. 





AN EXPANDED, TIMELY NEWS COVERAGE OF 
NATIONAL AND REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


SCHOOL AND SocteTy’s biweekly schedule will 
prove particularly invaluable whenever these re- 
ports are received in time to publish them 
within either 14 or 30 days after the conferences 
have adjourned. The regular extensive report- 
ing of the various conferences and meetings 
represents another significant advance in pro- 
viding timely, nation-wide news service for the 
educational field. 


STANLEY LEHRER 








EDUCATION’S 


Tue AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, repre- 
senting more than 1,000 colleges and universities 
and educational organizations in the U.S., held 
one of the best attended meetings in its 40-yea1 
history in Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 1957. 
The general theme was articulation, which the 
program defined as “a consideration of desirable 
relationships among levels and types of educa- 
tion to insure better education for the individual 
student now and in the coming years.” 

Some 850 college presidents and authorities, 
representing 400 institutions and 100 educational 
organizations, heard a number of inspiring, 
provocative, and ofttimes sobering statements 
from leading educators. Robert Gordon Sproul, 
president, University of California (Berkeley), 
keynoted the discussions with his highway an- 
alogy comparing multiple purpose roads to edu- 
cation’s problems in solving its own traffic jams. 
Among the other speakers were: James Bryant 
Conant, president emeritus of Harvard and 
former ambassador to the Federal Republic of 
Germany; U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick; Robert D. Calkins, presi- 
dent, Brookings Institution; Herman B. Wells, 
president, Indiana University; and the president 
of the American Council on Education, Arthur 
S. Adams. 

Six lively discussion groups met simultaneous- 
ly to examine acts or manners of jointing high 
school to college education; two-year and four- 
year institutions; undergraduate, graduate, and 
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the same 
level; regional, state, and local levels; and edu- 
cation through international exchange. 


professional schools; institutions at 


The President of the United States sent a cor- 
dial message complimenting American colleges 
and universities in their work and for their grow- 
ing interest and important role in international 
education. 

John C. Adams, president of Hofstra College, 
offered a brilliant summation illuminating the 
conference deliberations. The 
affirmed higher education’s belief in the essential 
character and philosophy of American education 
and confidence in its ability to meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. 


resolutions re- 


The American Council on Education, which 
functions through a secretariat and 26 commit- 
tees and commissions involving more than 300 
individuals, elected Lawrence A. Kimpton, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, as its new 
chairman and chose Palmer House in Chicago 
as the site of the next meeting, Oct. 9-10, 1958. 

Meanwhile, back in the corridors and _fre- 
quently in the meeting halls, two one-syllable 
words captured the attention and dominated 
the thinking of the assembled educators: race 
and space. Some spoke of Burdette from Mil- 
waukee, not listed in the program, and what he 
was accomplishing articulating a pitch called the 
“screwball” to a group known as the “Yankees.” 
There also was much shaking of heads over an- 
other contest in a city called Little Rock. 
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More often than every 90 minutes the shadow 
of man’s first venture in human history into out- 
er space crossed the minds in the Mayflower 
lobby. One listened as apprehension assailed 
articulation; insecurity interrupted intelligence 
and imagination; and efhicacy tried to encircle 
education. Many seemed to realize that society 
cannot stand still; that it takes courage to follow 
truth; that we need to look inward at our pub- 
lic and private standards of life to understand 
the meaning of the move outward into space. 
The challenge of the future was here today; the 
international brains race was well under way. A 
few asked, “What are we willing to give up?” 
And, “In education, where do we go from here?” 
Basic assumptions about American educational 
“know-how” seemed to have been blown high 
and wide on a space platform somewhere in 
Russia. 

The American Council on Education called 
on its retiring chairman, Franklin D. Murphy, 
M.D., chancellor of the University of Kansas, to 
voice with eloquence, emotion, and reason the 
challenge to education in the message of the 
satellite. Here are his words: 


And now we have more than hurricane warn- 


ings flying. We have portents in the sky which‘ 


must be read not out of frightened emotion 
but with cold objectivity. What is the sig- 
nificance to America, ask newspaper and radio 
commentators, statesmen and the American 
people, of a polished man-made metal sphere 
circling the globe every ninety minutes at 
18,000 miles per hour and at a height of 600 
miles? Back comes a flood of superficial an- 
swers—inter-service rivalry, false economy, Rus- 


sian technical skill, American scientific lag, etc. 
These observations, if true, are nothing but the 
icing on the cake. The real meaning of the 
satellite is that it provides a dramatic glimpse 
into the depth and violence of the great scien- 
tific revolution in which we are all caught up 
and which daily alters all aspects of our per- 
sonal and national lives. ‘The message which 
this little ball carries to all Americans if they 
would but stop and listen is that in the last 
half of the 20th century—in this age of in- 
credible technological change—nothing is as 
important as the trained and educated mind. 
This sphere tells not of the desirability but the 
urgent necessity of the highest quality and ex- 
panded dimensions of the educational effort. 
It states more dramatically than ever before 
that the future of the 20th century lies in the 
hands of those who have placed education and 
its siamese twin—research—in the position of 
first priority. . . . As Walter Lippmann point- 
ed out as early as 1954, we have reached the 
stage in history where nothing less than a 
major break-through to a newer and higher 
plateau of educational effort will suffice. 
This then is the message that the satellite is 
beeping down to those who will listen—the 
crucial role of the trained and educated mind 
at this juncture in history. It is trying to say 
that time is already short and unprecedented 
effort is needed to reach unprecedented edu- 
cational goals. We can only hope that we have 
the national good sense and enlightened leader- 
ship to make this effort successfully and in 
time. 


Rosert H. REID 


National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 


Regional Meeting of N. O. L. P. E. 


By MARTHA L. WARE 


National Education Association 


TT rere SHOULD BE a working relationship be- 
tween the schools and the juvenile court whereby 
school officials may become more aware of the 
effect of school failures on delinquency and 
stimulated to make greater efforts to take correc- 


tive measures before the problems become 
acute.” This statement was made by Edith H. 
Cockrill, judge, Juvenile Court of the District 
of Columbia, at the closing session of a regional 
School Law Conference held this year in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The National Organization on 
Legal Problems of Education — NOLPE — spon- 
sored the two-day conference in co-operation 
with George Washington University’s School of 
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Education, the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the National Education Association, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 

This conference was one of several held each 
year by NOLPE “to improve school administra- 
tion by promoting interest in and understanding 
of school law throughout the United States, by 
holding meetings for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of school law problems, by stimulating 
the teaching of school law, and by issuing pub- 
lications on school law subjects.” The member- 
ship of this young organization—it was or- 
ganized in 1954—is composed of classroom 
teachers, state and local school administrators, 
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schoolboard members, school attorneys, research- 
ers in education, and professors of law and 
education. The members find in NOLPE a place 
to discuss their school law problems and a source 
from which to learn more about the field from 
experts in education and law. 

The Washington meeting was highlighted by 
outstanding speakers in several fields: Carl 
Perian, research director of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency; John T. Fey, 
clerk, U. S. Supreme Court; Ralph F. Fuchs, 
executive secretary, American Association of 
University Professors; Rep. John J. Rhodes of 


Arizona; Floyd M. Riddick, assistant parliamen- 
tarian, U. S. Senate, and the newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, Charles 
S. Rhyne. 

NOLPE holds its annual meetings in the fall. 
Additional regional meetings are being planned. 
The publications of the organization include a 
newsletter and a yearbook containing an inten- 
sive study of a specific school law area. The 1957 
yearbook, which will be available by the end 
of the year, is entitled “The Law and the Super- 
intendency.” The 1958 yearbook will be an 
evaluation of school codes. 


EVENTS 


The Stout Case 


T= RESIGNATION of Pres. Minard W. Stout of the 
University of Nevada, to take effect July, 1958, closes 
a chapter in the checkered history of academic free- 
dom in American higher education. After five years of 
campus strife, Dr. Stout evidently decided that it 
would be best for all concerned if he should depart. 

The facts in the case have been widely publicized. 
A new president, with but little university experience, 
sought to change, without consent of the faculty, the 
admission policies of the institution. Even assuming 
that a state university ought to have a liberal policy 
of admitting the high-school graduates of the state, 
the right way to bring about change is not by riding 
roughshod over faculty opinion. The dismissal of a 
departmental chairman was no solution, as the pro- 
fessor’s reinstatement by the Nevada Supreme Court 
showed. Even if some of the faculty were somewhat 
precipitous in some of their actions, they were after 
all sincere in their desire to maintain standards in 
the university. 

The resignations of other professors, the opposition 
by the students themselves, and other incidents should 
have shown Pres. Stout that he was on the wrong 
track, administratively speaking. Apparently, he did 
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not regard these matters with the gravity they de- 
served. The of the Nevada 
administration by \ssociation of Uni- 
versity a belated recognition of 


censuring University of 


the 


Was 


\merican 
Professors but 
the collapse of academic freedom at this institution. 

Dr. Stout, it is to be hoped, has learned that differ- 
ences of opinion between faculty and the administra- 
tors resolved by 
The its part, 
should now be convinced that the chief executive of 
the university 


the university 


can be discussion, patience, and 


mutual respect. board of regents, for 


should be a person who recognizes 
tradition, who is devoted to the ideal 
of academic freedom, and who is dedicated to prac- 


ticing it.—W.W.B. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1957 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS education has advanced the national wel- 
fare by enriching our culture, by providing a surer 
foundation for our freedoms, and by helping to pre- 
pare our citizens for the demands of each new age; 
and 

WHEREAS institutions have lifted 
the people of each generation to higher levels of 
personal living and have trained them for greater 
service to their fellow men; and 


our educational 


WHEREAS Americans are proud of their educational 
system and have shown their determination to widen 
the road to opportunity by maintaining the highest 
standards of scholarship: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
the period from November 10 to November 16, 1957, 
as American Education Week, and I urge our people 
to enter fully into its observance. Let them demon- 
strate their appreciation of the work of our Nation's 
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teachers, and let them show their active support for 
every program designed to improve our schools and 
colleges, which are firmly engaged in building a 
better and a stronger Nation. 

* * 


Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 6, 1957 


oO 
1g 


A GUIDANCE LABORATORY 
FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


\CCORDING TO A SPECIAL communication by John W. 
M. Rothney, a guidance laboratory for superior stu- 
dents has been established in the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, as a co-operative project 
with the educational research program in the College 
of Engineering. It is under the direction of Drs. 
Rothney and Clyde M. Brown. 

The laboratory, which was opened on a trial basis 
in Feb., 1957, and is now in full operation with a 
staff of six persons, offers its services without cost to 
high schools throughout the state. Faculties of schools 
are invited to select three of their superior ninth- 
grade students on the basis of test scores, judgments, 
records, or exceptional performances in academic 
and non-academic fields. The laboratory staff is as 
interested in budding poets as potential engineers. 

Students visit the laboratory and a half 
they are interviewed, given oral problem- 
solving exercises and objective tests. Members of the 
laboratory staff attend faculty meetings at the school 
at which reports on the three referred cases are con- 
sidered and the general problems of identifying and 
providing for superior students are discussed. Assis- 
tance is given to the schools in assessing and expand- 
ing their offerings for superior students. 

New ninth-grade students will be added each year. 
They will visit the laboratory annually during each 
of their remaining school years. Each will be given 
guidance (and financial support if necessary) for post- 
high-school taining. Follow-up through the training 
period is planned. 

The staff of the laboratory believe that the work 
of identifying and providing for superior students 


for a day 
where 


is basically an obligation of the schools. The labora- 
tory is designed to stimulate and assist Wisconsin 
high-school faculties to meet this obligation. 


BETTER TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


THE ELEMENTARY or high-school pupil may learn to 
read and write better if college teachers of English 
take a more active interest in him, said J. N. Hook 
. of the University of Illinois, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, at a meet- 
ing of the Modern Language Association, Sept. 19, 
1957. 

He named six ways in which college English teach- 
ers may reassume the leadership they have relin- 
quished to professors of education. “The educationists 
have done much to improve the nation’s schools, but 
many of them are not well enough informed about 
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subject matter, and some of them in their public 
pronouncements reveal more inanity than insight.” 

If the pupil is to become a better reader and writ- 
er, his teachers must be better prepared than many 
of them now are. In some states many elementary 
teachers have had only two to four courses in college 
English, and many high-school English teachers have 
had only five or six courses. If the teachers do not 
know their subject matter thoroughly, they cannot 
teach it well. 

English teachers cannot do the best possible job 
if they teach too many students. It takes an average 
of eight minutes to analyze a student’s theme care- 
fully and write a helpful comment on it. If students 
write even one composition a week, it takes 13 hours 
a week to grade the papers of each 100 students, be- 
sides 25 hours spent in class, five to 10 hours in 
lesson preparation, and five to 15 hours in extra- 
curricular activities. 

Yet, some English teachers have not 100 students 
but 150, or 175, or even more. College teachers, Prof. 
Hook declared, should help to acquaint the public 
with the fact that such a load is unreasonable, and 
that as a result of it, most students do not get enough 
practice in writing. 

Much research is 
College departments of English should not confine 
their research to literary scholarships, but should 
devote their research time to ways of im- 
proving young people’s ability to read and write. 


needed to improve teaching. 


some ol 


NEW OBJECTIVES IN 
TEACHING ENGLISH 


IN His ADDRESS, Sept. 10, 1957, to the College Eng- 
lish Association, William Riley Parker, professor of 
English, Indiana University, and recent executive 
secretary, Modern Language Association, urged adop- 
tion of the following set of new objectives to meet 
the challenge to English teachers offered by mounting 
college enrollments: 

Target 1: So teach writing that students develop a per- 
manent desire to write effectively; 

Target 2: So to teach reading that students develop 
both a permanent interest in reading and a desire to 
cultivate taste; 

Target 3: So to teach scholarship that students develop 
a scholarly attitude even toward non-literary matters. 

To aim lower is in my judgment to make English a 
dubious member of the humanities. 


Parker criticized American graduate schools for not 
doing directly and effectively what they have long 
been doing left-handedly on an increasing scale: 
train persons for college teaching. What is needed, 
he said, are graduate schools with their ideal function 
unimpaired but with a broader concept of their re- 
sponsibility to the academic community. He declared: 

We should no longer fear that our services will be 
despised by a materialistic people, for science and tech- 
nology have, of late, unwittingly increased the market 
for spiritual and intellectual wares. If we have values to 
sell, there is nothing now more vendible. 
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AWARD TO PROF. ROBERT ULICH 


Robert Uticu, German-born philosopher and edu- 
cator who fled his native land shortly after the rise 
of Adolf Hitler, was honored Oct. 9, 1957, by the 
Federal Republic of Germany with the Commander’s 
Cross of the Cross of Merit at a ceremony at the Har- 
vard Faculty Club. Dr. Ulich, the first James Bryant 
Conant Professor of Education at Harvard University, 
was awarded the medal for the “great and immeasur- 
able services, by person and work, in the past and the 
present [he] has rendered to the German people, Ger- 
man science and the mutual relations of Germany and 
the United States.” heo- 
dor Heuss, President of the Federal Republic of 
The presentation was made in behalf of 
Werner Holleben, Ger 


The citation was signed by 


Germany. 
the German 
man consul in Boston. 

Prof. Ulich, who Counselor in the 
Ministry of Education and 
philosophy in the Dresden 


nation by von 


was Saxon 
honorary 
Lechnical 


professor ol 
Institute be- 
fore leaving Germany at the advent of the Nazi 
regime, was born in Bavaria in 1890 and attended 
the Universities of Freiburg, Neuchatel, Munich, and 
Berlin. He received the Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig in 1915. He joined the Harvard 
faculty in 1933 as lecturer on comparative education. 
He became professor of education three years later 
and was appointed James Bryant Conant Professor 
when that chair was established in 1954. At Harvard 
he has done research and teaching in the history and 
philosophy of education and has made comparative 
studies of the educational systems of different nations. 


SCHOOL GROWTH IN INDONESIA 


‘THE NUMBER of schools and pupils in Indonesia is 
fast increasing as a result of the tremendous effort in 
education, reports a Norwegian specialist on his re- 


turn from 2 Unesco mission to that country. Dr. 
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IV series this month to make mathematics more appeal- 
ing and important to young people. The show, “Adven- 
ture in Number and Space,” which is a joint effort by the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. and the department of 
mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
feature Bil Baird and his company of puppets and will 
attempt to build in junior high-school youth a_ better 
attitude toward mathematics “META Presents.” 
a weekly TV series devoted to exploring many of New 
York City’s important educational and cultural institu- 
tions, was initiated by the Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association in Oct. over WPIX-11. Prepared 
with the co-operation of leading museums, libraries, 
colleges, and universities, the series will acquaint viewers 
with some of the exciting projects, programs, and exhibits 
developed by these institutions . The Educational 
Television and Radio Center has granted $3,420 to the 
University of Wisconsin to conduct research to determine 
how well TV instruction can help a student develop 
habits of faster reading with greater comprehension as 
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Asbjorn Overas, assigned in July, 1956, by Unesco to 
work with the Education in 
the expansion of secondary schooling, pointed out in 
Paris that 

100,000) pupils in Indonesia’s junior 
1950. high 


546, are increasing 


Indonesian Ministry of 


an interview in recently there are now 


high schools 
compared with about 20,000 in Senior 
which 


their enrollments at the rate of: about 1)),000 pupils 


schools, of there are now 
a year, he said. 

Ihe immensity of the secondary and primary edu- 
cation task which Indonesia is tackling is indicated 
fact that the 13,000,000 


children of primary school age—six to 12 years—but 


4 


by the country has about 


only about 60°; of them have as yet the opportunity 
to attend school. 

I'wo principal problems are important, both now 
and for the future: the acute need for training many 
teachers for the ever-increasing number of schools; 
and the need for equipment and material, particular 
instruction in modern (UNESCO) 


ly for science. 


CORRECTION 


[HE THIRD SENTENCE in the second paragraph of my 
article, ‘““What’'s 
English?” (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Happening to the Teaching of 
June 8, 1957, p. 202) 
should read: “In proposals made in 1953 for the re 
vision of the Michigan state certification code, the 
hours of professional education were raised from 20 
to 30 and the general education minimum was placed 
at 40 hours while the need for a subject matter major 


was minimized on the ground that ‘we are at the 


point where secondary education is assuming a trend 
toward the integrated program, making instructional 
processes and the nature of secondary education more 
education.’ ” 


similar to elementary These proposals, 


it may be noted, were later restudied and finally 


withdrawn. 


EpNA L. FURNESS 


University of Wyoming 


compared with the results of conventional classroom 
teaching of reading improvement 

“Basic Issues in the News,” 
young journalists to attain broader understanding of 
underlying currents in the news under the guidance of 
leading scholars, will be presented for the first time this 
year at Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journal 
ism... The Esso Education Foundation has announced 
345 grants totaling $1,332,760 to educational institutions 
for 1957-58. The financial aid program is in addition to an 
earlier grant of $1,500,000, made by the Standard Oil Co 


of New Jersey to the Esso Education Foundation for a spe 


a new course to enable 


cial program to advance the teaching of science and en 
gineering . . . Procter & Gamble is increasing its aid-to 
education program to nearly $1,000,000 annually with a 
new plan of long-term, unrestricted grants to 10 leading 
“national” universities (Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Hat 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Northwest 
ern, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford, and Yale) and to 
39 state and regional associations of smaller independent 
colleges. Each of the universities to receive $20,000 annu- 


vard, 


“over the vears have grown to become 
widely 


ally are those that 
national rather than local in significance and are 


recognized for their emphasis on excellence in scholar 
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ship,” stated Neil McElroy, former president of Procte1 
& Gamble. 

Yeshiva College (New York City) has introduced three 
new major fields of study—in pre-engineering, psychology- 
education, and economics. The pre-engineering course, 
established in co-operation with New York University’s 
College of Engineering, permits students to pursue three 
years of study at Yeshiva College and an additional two 
years at N. Y. U. in advanced engineering studies. Upon 
completion of the combined five-year program, graduates 
will receive both a B.S. degree from Yeshiva and a bach- 
elor’s degree in engineering from N. Y. U. .. . St. Peter’s 
College (Jersey City, N. J.) has initiated an expanded 
teacher-training curriculum. Classes in education have 
been so integrated into the daily schedule to allow a 
higher percentage of students to obtain the teacher's cer- 
tificate. A typical program for a student electing to teach 
high-school English includes a minimum of 30 credit 
hours in English and 18-24 hours in education and stu- 
dent-teaching An ‘interdepartmental minor in 
German area studies, probably the first of its kind in 
the U. S., has been introduced this fall at Marquette 
University (Milwaukee, Wis.). The new minor includes 
courses in German history, political science, economics, 
philosophy, and literature. 

An evening course in conversational Russian is 
being offered by the University of Bridgeport (Conn.) 
... A major in Russian is now offered at New York 
University through the addition of fourth-year courses 
to the curriculum. N. Y. U. also is presenting a graduate 
program in comparative literature. Designed to meet the 
needs of students wishing to take a Ph.D. in comparative 
literature, the new program is available, in addition, to 
those who want to complement their regular graduate 
work with electives in the field ... A National Institute 
of Labor Education has been established at Cornell 
University as the result of interest shown by many uni- 
versities, labor unions, foundations, and civic leaders in 
the creation of some instrument which would foster ex- 


perimentation in the field of labor education and increase 


workers by 


the educational opportunities provided for 
and 


non-labor agencies such as universities, libraries, 
voluntary groups. 

New Programs at the George Washington Univer- 
sity (Washington, D.C.): programs of study leading to 
the M.A. in religion and the M.A. in religious education, 
the latter to provide directors of religious education in 
churches; the M.A. in speech correction; and the B.S. in 
cartography. Since approximately 75%, of all doctoral 
graduates of the university are now in the field of teacher 
education, and in order to aid this group and prepare 
others to take positions in teacher education, the new 
course “Teacher Education” is being offered . . . Certified 
Illinois public-school teachers may qualify as teachers 
of the mentally handicapped by attending the University 
of Illinois for two summers and without interrupting 
their regular teaching . . . The University of Chicago 
has created two programs designed to meet the growing 
need for administrators with training in adult education. 
One program is directed toward preparing students as ad- 
ministrators of adult education programs in universities 
and colleges. The other will train school administrators 
for the operation of adult education programs in public 
schools. Under both programs, students may work toward 
the doctorate or master’s degree. 

The United States Public Health Service has granted 
$321,582 to Teachers College, Columbia University, to 
enable the college’s Division of Nursing Education to help 
increase the number of professional nurses needed for 
teaching and administrative positions ... A new curri- 
culum leading to the B.S. in nursing is now being 
offered at Molloy Catholic College for Women (Rockville 
Center, N. Y.) . . . The Educational Testing Service 
is offering for 1958-59 its llth series of two research 
fellowships in psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree 
at Princeton University. Fellows will be engaged in part- 
time research in the general area of psychological measure- 
ment at ETS and, in addition, will carry a normal pro- 
gram of studies in Princeton’s Graduate School. The clos- 
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ing date for applications is Jan. 3, 1958. Information and 
application blanks may be obtained from: Harold 
Gulliksen, Director of Psychometric Fellowship Program, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, 
NEW POSTS... 

The Ohio State University’s College of Education 
has a new organization designed to meet changing needs 
in the field of education, and the following officers have 
been appointed: D. Alexander Severino, associate dean, 
School of Fine and Applied Arts; Paul R. Klohr, assistant 
dean and co-ordinator of instruction; Ross L. Mooney, co- 
ordinator of research at the college level; and John J. 
Corbally, Jr., co-ordinator of field studies and services. To 
facilitate research and service in the college, the board of 
trustees of the university authorized the combining of the 
Bureau of Special and Adult Education and the Bureau 
of Educational Research into a new unit known as the 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, headed by 
Herschel W. Nisonger. Other appointments and promo- 
tions at the university: William S. Guthrie to executive 
deanship for student relations; Frederick Stecker to direc- 
torship of university relations; Ronald B. Thompson to 
executive deanship for special services; J. Osborn Fuller 
to deanship, College of Arts and Sciences; chairmen, James 
C. Babcock (department of Romance languages) and 
Dieter Cunz (department of German); and Theodore J. 
Jenson, professor of education. 

The Council for Basic Education held its annual 
meeting in Washington, D.C., Oct. 10, and the following 
officers were elected for 1958: president, Howard A. Meyer- 
hoff, executive director, Scientific Manpower Commission; 
vice-president, Harry J. Fuller, professor of botany, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and treasurer, Sydney Steele, industrial 
assistant to the vice-president, Atlas Powder Co. Others 
elected to the board of directors were the retiring execu- 
tive secretary of the council, Harold L. Clapp, professor 
of Romance languages, Grinnell College, and Alfred A. 
Knopf, publisher. The new executive secretary is Mort- 
imer Smith and the associate secretary is J. D. Koerner, 
both appointed by the board of directors ... Harry A. 
Grace and Walter P. Schroeder appointed associate 
dean of students and head, department of education, re- 
spectively, California State Polytechnic College (San Luis 
Obispo). 

Appointments at Cornell University: Philip I. Clark, 
Jr., associate dean of men; David A. Thomas, assistant 
dean, Graduate School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion; chairmen, Carroll C. Arnold (department of speech 
and drama) and Joseph A. Mazzeo (Interdepartmental 
Committee on Literature); Stephen E. Whicher, associate 
professor of English; and Harold C. Havighurst, visiting 
professor of law (fall term) . W. Tegg Cheswell, 
assistant to the dean, School of General Studies, Columbia 
University, named director, Maison Francaise, French cul- 
tural center at New York University. Other appointments: 
Ronald C. Doll, professor, department of secondary edu- 
cation; and Parmer L. Ewing, chairman, department of 
administration and supervision, School of Education. Re- 
tirements, effective this past Sept.: Thorndike Saville, 
dean, College of Engineering; department chairmen, John 
G. Rockwell (educational psychology), Henry Brennecke 
(German), Alexander Baltzly (history), and Leland W. 
Crafts (psychology); professors, F. Fraser Bond (jour- 
nalism), Randolph Somerville (dramatic art), Alfred Sal- 
mony (fine arts), and Bruce W. McCullough (English); 
and Ruth Manser, associate professor of education. 
William W. Brickman, editor, SCHOOL AND SOCIETy, pro- 
moted to professorship of education. 

University of Michigan (Ann Arbor) appointments 
and promotions: directors, James W. Pirie and Lyle M. 
Nelson, Flint College Library and university relations, 
respectively; Joseph N. Payne, assistant professor of edu- 
cation; to professorships, Robert C. F. Bartels, Gail S. 
Young, Jr., and Raoul H. Bott (mathematics), Chester F. 
Heady, Jr., and Samuel J. Eldersveld (political science), 
Paul B. Mueschke (English), Ernst Pulgram (Romance 
languages and classical linguistics), William M. Sattler 
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and Edgar E. Willis (speech), Paul A. Hunsicker ( physi- 
cal education), and Edward C. Roeber and John M. 
Irytten (education); to associate professorships, Dean C. 
Baker (journalism), Charles F. Cannell (psychology in 
journalism), John W. Carr, III, Arthur J. Lohwater, and 
James G. Wendel (mathematics), William R. Steinhoff, 
Arthur M. Eastman, and James H. Robertson (English), 
James I. Crump, Jr. (Far Eastern languages and _ litera- 
tures), Marvin J. Eisenberg (fine arts), George Makdisi 
and Herbert H. Paper (Near Eastern studies), and Lester 
W. Anderson, Delmont K. Byrn, Kent W. Leach, and 
Almando A. Vezzani (education); to assistant professor- 
ships, Sheridan W. Baker (English), Wallace J. Bonk 
(library science), Allen B. Clarke and Ernest L. Griffin, 
Jr. (mathematics), John P. White (political science), and 
Lawrence A. Conrey, Warren R. Good, Charles F. Leh- 
mann, and Nelson G. Lehsten (education). 

Lewis B. Mayhew of Michigan State University’s Office 
of Evaluation Services (Lansing) named director of re- 
search, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.) Neil W. 
Chamberlain, professor of economics, Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University, appointed director, 
Ford Foundation program in economic development and 
administration . . . Donald H. Parker, reading consultant 
for the board of co-operative educational services, north- 
ern Westchester schools (N. Y.), is now director, Reading 
Laboratory, University of Bridgeport (Conn.), succeeding 
Gladys L. Persons, founder of the laboratory ...Wesley 
N. Haines, assistant to the president, Keuka College 
(Keuka Park, N. Y.), appointed director of development, 
Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) . . . R. John 
Matthew, assistant professor of Romance languages, City 
College of New York, named director, Junior Year in 
France program which is administered by Sweet Briar 
(Va.) College, succeeding Joseph E. Barker, organizer and 
first director who has retired. 

David E. Willis, associate professor of education, State 
College of Washington, appointed director, department 
of education, Marquette University (Milwaukee, Wis.) 

- Lynford E. Kautz, acting director of public rela- 
tions, Northwestern University (Evanston, IIl.), named 
director of development . . . Charles Bargerstock, Jr.. 
appointed director of development, Juniata College 
(Huntingdon, Pa.) Robert E. Hubbard, director, 
Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Cooperative School, a 
research organization for 55 public-school systems and 
three universities in the six-county metropolitan area, 
named director of self-study research, a newly created 
position at Wayne State University (Detroit) . . . Robert 
C. Anderson, associate director for administration, South- 
ern Regional Education Board, Atlanta, Ga., has succeed- 
ed John E. Ivey, Jr., as director of SREB .. . Johnston 
E. Luton, Jr., assistant general secretary, National 
Council of Churches, New York City, is now assistant di- 
rector for administration, National Science Foundation. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, announces 
the following promotions and appointments: Robert L. 
Thorndike, head, department of psychological foundations 
and services; to professorships of education, Millie C. 
Almy, Bernice E. Anderson, Lawrence A. Cremin, Paul 
Kozelka, John W. Polley, E. Edmund Reutter, Jr., David 
A. Shannon, Herbert Solomon, and Sloan R. Wayland; 
to associate professorships of education, William P. 
Anderson, George Z. F. Bereday, Frances P. Connor, 
Daniel E. Griffiths, James E. McClellan, and Mary E. 
Oliverio; to assistant professorships of education, Eleanor 
C. Lambertsen, William J. Mahoney, and Henry J. Ris- 
setto; William M. Wise, professor of education; H. Phillip 
Bacon, associate professor of geography; and Elizabeth C. 
Stobo, assistant professor of nursing education 
Leonard X. Magnifico, associate professor, University of 
Tennessee, has become professor and head, department of 
special education . . . Urban H. Fleege. associate secre- 
tary, college and university department, National Catholic 
Educational Association, named chairman, department of 
education, DePaul University (Chicago) Sidney 
Rosen, assistant professor of physical science, Brandeis 
University (Waltham, Mass.), is a visiting assistant pro- 
fessor, Harvard Graduate School of Education, 1957-58. 
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RECENT DEATHS... 

Robert W. Rafuse, 50, professor of political science, 
Harpur College, State University of New York (Endicott 
N. ¥), Get. 10 Erich Auerbach, 64, Sterling Pro 
fessor of French and Romance Philology, Yale University, 
Oct. 13 Parley P. Wormer, 87, former president, 
Washburn University (Topeka, Kan.), Oct. 16 : 
Edward S. Evenden, 73, professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Oct. 19 bis 
Russell I. Thompson, 59, dean emeritus, Dickinson 
College (Carlisle, Pa.), Oct. 20. 
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The following are 1957 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


ADLER, IRVING. What We Want of Our Schools: Plain 
Talk on Education, from Theory to Budgets. Pp. 256. 
John Day Co., New York 36. $3.75 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion: Tenth Yearbook, 1957. Pp. 256. The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Oneonta, N. Y. $2.50 (paper). 


CREMIN, LAWRENCE A. (editor), The Republic and 
the School: Horace Mann on the Education of Free 
Men, pp. 112, $1.50 (paper); SCHOFF, LEONARD 
H., A New Outlook and a New Culture for Rural 
America: A paper presented before the Columbia 
University Seminar on Rural Life, pp. 38, $1.00 
(paper); STRATEMEYER, FLORENCE B., et al., 
Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living, revised 
second edition, pp. 740, $5.50. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 





EASE PARENT BURDEN 
OF RISING EDUCATION COSTS 


benefits of The Tuition 
Plan: 


SCHOOL HAS NO FI- 


As costs of tuition, room 
and board rise unavoid- 
ably, more than 500 


schools and colleges have 
helped parents meet this 
problem by adopting The 
Tuition Plan. The Plan 
operates at no expense to 
the school. It offers par- 
ents a welcome alternative 
to lump-sum payments 
a convenient monthly pay- 
ment Tuition Plan con- 
tract. 

In addition to a fully-paid 
enrollment at the start of 
every term and enhanced 
parent good will, schools 
have enjoyed 


these new ‘] 


NANCIAL LIABILITY... 
on parent-signed contracts, 
schools need not refund in 
event parent defaults on 
contract, 

4 FOUR, THREE OR 
TWO YEAR PI.AN 

now may be offered under 
one flexible contract. 
LIFE INSURANCE _IN- 
CLUDED .. . in event 
parent dies, life insurance 
takes care of total remain- 
ing costs covered by 4, 3 
and 2 year contracts. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
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‘ifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Write today for descriptive brochure. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Sroops, University of Southern California: and Gunnar L. WAHLQUIST, 
Asst. Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. District. 369 
pages, $5.50 : 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate 
students. More than any other available book, it gives the “how” of guidance practices to imple- 
ment basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new approach offers procedures geared 
to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for use by 


busy school administrators. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By Cuiirrorp P. Froen.icn, U.S. Office of Education. Practical Guidance Series. New 
Second Edition. Ready in February 

With actual case histories from over 60 schoo!s, this new edition of a popular practical guidance 
text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services. It is intended primarily for school 
administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationship of the guidance pro- 
gram to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization by the school 


of the research services which the guidance program can provide. 


THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
By Dantex A. Prescott, University of Maryland. 502 pages, $6.50 


A leading authority in the field of Child Development gives us “one of the few really great pro- 
fessional books of our generation”, the result of a study of some 40,000 students throughout the 
country who have completed work in his’ program. Part I “On the Educative Process”, shows that 
learning, development and adjustment are individual matters; Part If “On Understanding Chil- 
dren”, analyzes the knowledge and skills a teacher must have to understand his pupils as individual 
developing persons; Part IIIT “On Human Development”, gives a brief statement of a theoretical 
foundation to explain development, behavior and adjustment; and Part IV describes practical 


steps taken by schools to implement the process. 


A FOURTH OF A NATION 
By Pau Wooprinc. 264 pages, $4.50 


A book destined to be a landmark in American educational thinking. It goes to the heart of the 
problem in the need for a new educational philosophy ... a philosophy which would accomodate 
the exceptional student by grading groups within high schools according to ability. The author 
believes that this system will produce the truly educated person taught by the truly intelligent 
and educated teacher—a drastic reform that can lift American education out of its present crisis. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


RAW -HiL«t Book: COoOmMPANWDT 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





